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HOUGH Great Britain cati very 

well bear, without ſinking, the 
heavy incumbrance of her public debte, 
yet it muſt be acknowledged, that it is 
ſuch a load as greatly hinders her from a 
vigorous and continued exertion of na- 
tional ſtrength. Her preſent revenue, 
that is, the amount of what the people 


pay annually in taxes to government, 


excluſive of the king's civil liſt; exceeds 
twelve-millions ſterling 3, but from the 
great mortgages upon this revenue, the 
nation may be compared to a powerful 
man having one arm tied up; which is 
certainly not a condition proper for com- 
bat. On the ſuppoſition that the nation 
ever remains moſt ſtudious of peace, 
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which ought in every period of time to 
be firſt principle of our government, yet 
the unjuſt invaſions of our ambitious 
neighbours, may, we cannot tell how 
| ſoon, make it neceſſary for us to ſtrain 


every nerve in maintaining our juſt 


rights. Therefore, fince the heavy na- 
tional burden cannot, conſiſtently with 


public faith, be diminiſhed but very gra- 
dually, and very ſlowly, it will not, I 


hope, be unacceptable to demonſrate 


the means of augmenting the 'natural 
vigour of the nation, not only for bearing 
that burden, but for repelling, at the 
ſame time, the inſults of a foreign 
enemy. 1 

Every burden, not to be oppreſſive, 


ought to be proportioned to the ſhoulders 


that bear it; if, therefore, the burden 
be unavoidable, we ought aſſiduouſly to 
contrive all means to give ſtrength to the 
bearer. Some late writers, who have 
dran their political principles too much 
from the ſyſtem of Change Alley, have 


doldly revived a paradox thrown out to 
the public many 08 ago, that it is the 


burden 


E339 


_ burden that enables us to bear the burden. 


I acknowledge ſome truth in this para- 
dox; and, no doubt, the very exerciſe of 
bearing burdens, in ſome degree, aug- 


ments the ſtrength of the bearer. But 
let us analize the paradox a little, and 
it will appear, in the latitude they ſeem 
to give to it, nothing elſe but a deceit- 


ful political quibble. Upon examining | 


what conſtitutes the national burden; it 
will be found not to be the thirteen mil- 
lions raifed annually upon the people; 
but to conſiſt in the obligation under 
which the government lies, of diſpoſing 
of ſix millions of it annually to the public 
creditors. Let us ſuppoſe for a moment 
the nation, with its preſent taxes, diſin- 
cumbered of its public debts, and that 
the government had the whole ſum of 
thirteen millions free to employ in public 


ſervices, it is plain the exertive power of 


the ſtate would be nearly doubled. A 
perpetual ſurplus of fix millions, with 
proper aids from Ireland and America, 
would be an ample fund for a very ex- 
tenfive war without borrowing, conſe- 
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ties as force a peace before the object of 
the war can be accompliſhed. It may, 
therefore, I think be concluded, that 
the national burden does not conſiſt, at 
leaſt chiefly, in the ſums raiſed upon 
the people. 

But in ſuppoſing no debt, it may be 
ſaid, that I annihilate a money capital 
of one hundred and twenty-ſix millions, 
which, in the judgment of theſe political 
writers, is an aſtoniſhing ſource of power 
to the nation. This money-capital, 


however, excluſive of the intereſt it pro- 


duces, is not known 'to exiſt but from 
the transfers of property that are now and 
then made in it . Now, ſuppoſe a law 
were made, that inſtead of transferring 
the principal, the mode ſhould be, that 


the ſtockholders were to transfer the in- 


tereſt, moſt of them I believe would ſtill 
deem themſelves juſt as rich as at pre- 


* It is indeed a very ſafe and convenient caiſſ 


4 epargne, or cheſt of depoſit for the ſavings of 


money getting people, though at preſent full four 


times too ye for * 3 
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ſent 3 


ſent; and, in truth and fact, it is the in, 
tereſt only that is transferred, for the 


buyer of ſtock pays ſo much to be entit- 


led to ſuch a quantity of intereſt ; there- 
fore, this mighty maſs of one hundred 
and twenty-fix millions, when the nature 
of it is explained, appears to be an ideal 
ſum, or a mere name conſtituting an ob- 
ligation to pay; and, at the ſame time, 
affording, but in a very ſmall degree, the 
means of paying; conſequently, it may 
moſt properly be called an unyielding 
fund to the nation. No doubt four mil- 
lions and an half paid annually by go- 
vernment to the public creditors enables 
thouſands to live in affluence; but of 
what conſequence i is the revenue of thoſe 
thouſands to the ſtate? the annual 
amount of the taxes, as we have men- 
tioned above, may be ſtated at thirteen 
millions ſterling, but the general yearly 
income of the nation may be demonſtrat- 
ed, upon very ſound data, to exceed one 
hundred millions ſterling, conſequently 
the taxes make about one eight part of 
the general ſubſiſtence. In this propor- 
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tion then, the four millions and an half 
paid to the public creditors, were it all 
ſpent within the kingdom, which is far 


from being the caſe, adds to the general 


receipt of the taxes about an eighth part 
of itſelf, or 563, ooo l. a year. That is, 
government by raiſing thirteen millions 
inſtead of ſeven millions, gains annually 


about 563, ooo 1. But let it be obſerved, 
that when I ſuppoſed the public debt not 


to exiſt, I did not ſuppoſe the taxes re- 
duced to ſeven millions. I ſuppoſed the 
government without debt, having an an- 
nual income of thirteen millions; in 


which caſe, the conſumption of the 
taxes would juſt produce as much to the 


public revenue as it does at preſent, 
when four millions and an half are con- 


ſumed by public creditors; nay,. it 


wonld even produce more, as the profits 
arifing from the circulation of the fink- 
ing fund might then be added; there- 
fore, the 563, ooo l. which the govern- 
ment gains, cannot with any juſt reaſon 
be ſaid to ariſe from the public debts, 
but from the amount of the taxes as if 

there 


(7k 
there was no public debt. In this view 
then it is demonſtrable, that the public 
debts inſtead of being a ſource of power, 
are a very heavy burden to the nation; 
and that it is a moſt groundleſs aſſertion 
to ſay, that if we had not ſuch debts we 
could not raiſe ſuch taxes. 

In every poſſible view, I ſuſpect the 
public debts will ſtill be found to be a 
burden. The capital of the ſtockholders of 
one hundred and twenty-ſix millions, it 
is ſaid is the great fund from whence new 
loans to the government are drawn; but if 
no ſuch capital exiſted, the credit of the 
Britiſh ſtate would draw money from 
every corner of Europe, upon offering the 
extravagant premiums of thirty and forty 
per cent. as in the laſt war; and a capi- 

tal once lent cannot be lent again a ſe- 
cond time. Were the public debts an- 
nihilated, it may be alledged ſeventeen 
thouſand ſtock-holders would want ſub- 
ſiſtence; but more than ſeventeen thou- 
ſand other ſubjects would then gain a 
livelihood ; for I ſuppoſe the ſame taxes 
{till to be raiſed and ſpent in the nation. 


. Beſides, 
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Beides, it may be . that more | 
| than one half of the ſtock-holders have 
other means of ſubſiſtence than their an- 
nuities from government; and, in the 
South- Sea year, there was a bankruptey 
of thirty millions at fix per cent. equiva- 
lent to a bankruptcy of ſixty millions at 
three per cent. yet the loffes of indivi- 
duals did not in the leaſt affect the pub- 
lic proſperity. From all thefe confidera- 
© tions it may be concluded, that the pub- 


lle debts are not a ſource of power, but a 


real burden to the ſtate; 
6 They are a very heavy burden in an- 
other view, in obliging the government 
to raiſe ſix millions ſterling upon the 
people more than the public ſervice re- 
quires, | which has ſo heightened the 
prices of our manufactures as greatly to 
check our foreign commerce, one of. the 
principal nouriſhers of national power. 
That the capital of the national debt has 
done great ſervice to the nation cannot 


be denied; but it does not from thence 


: follow, that it is a ſource of power to the 
to the Nate. The water that has once 
driven 


ET 
driven a mill-wheel, cannot be reckon- 
ed upon a ſecond time as a motive force, 
On the contrary, if it is ſuffered. to accu- 
mulate behind the wheel, it will be the 
| cauſe of ſtopping the wheel. An hun- 
dred and fifty millions of pounds borrows 
ed fince the Revolution, have doubtleſs 
helped to turn the machine of govern- 
ment upon many occaſions, when it 
would otherwiſe have flood till ; but 
that borrowed aid has been ſuffered to 
accumulate after its operation, and now 
heavily clogs the wheels of the ſtate, 
many people not diſtinguiſhing between 
Its paſt good effects, and its preſent bad 
effects. | 
A national debt is eſteemed by them as 
the wonderful novelty of modern times, 
which ought to be cheriſhed as a moſt uſe 
ful invention. But if we look into the hiſ- 
| tory of Florence, we ſhall find that three 
hundred and fifty years ago, theſtrength of 
that moſt flouriſhing republic was quite 
exhauſted by an overload of public debts, 
which were every day fold in the mar- 
ket, and roſe and fell like our preſent 
C KO ſtocks. 
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ſtocks. The hiſtory of Venice likewiſe 
ſhews us, that near three hundred years 
ago, the Venetian government, from a 
romantic thirſt of military exploits, had 
- contracted ſuch exceſſive debts as render- 
ed the republic incapable of defend- 
ing its foreign ſettlements ; that thoſe 
public debts were gradually reduced by 
" ſucceſſive diminutions from fix to one 
per cent. but that they had brought ſuch 
wea kneſs upon the State, that an intereſt: 
of one per cent. was more than it could 
bear, and the books containing the eredi- 
tors names were at length ordered to be 
burnt. It alſo plainly appears from hiſtory, 
that one of the chief cauſes of the downfal 
of the once flouriſhing Genoeſe republic 
was its fondneſs for contracting public 
debt; and its blindly, ſuffering about 
three hundred years ago, its public credi- 
tors to be incorporated under the name 
of the Bank of St: George. Thoſe public 
creditors obtained the right of levying 
the public taxes, with many other pri- 
vileges of ſuch an excluſive and mono- 
polizing nature, that the hiſtorian Fo- 


lieta, 


n 
lieta, without much political ſagacity, 
ſays i in praiſe of it, that it was imperium 
in imperio. It ſoon became ſuch in effect, 
and imperiouſly preſcribed laws to the 
rulers of the State, which was ſo entire- 
ly without exertive vigour, that while 
it had ſcarce revenue ſufficient for repair- 
ing the fortifications of the capital, the 
manufacturers were ſo oppreſſed by 
heavy taxes, that they emigrated in 
great numbers from the territories of 
the republic; and that coaſt which was 
ſeen covered with villages, crowded with 
weavers, became in the courſe of a very 
few years, as the ſame hiſtorian laments, 
a mere deſert *, If the preceding argu- 
ments 


* Our South Sea Company, if their wild pro- 
ject in the year 1720, of buying up all the public _ . 
- debts, and ſubſcribing them into their ſtock, had 
taken place, would have put fetters upon our 
government, and ſoon would have ſtrangled the 
power of this nation. Nothing but the greateſt 
| infatuation and ignorance could have induc- 
ed the legiſlature to forward ſuch a monopoly. 
But, moſt happily for Great Britain, the impru- 
dencies and villanies of the South Sea directors 
CG: 2 | ren- 


( 
ments needed the ſanction of facts, theſe 
three examples I have mentioned bear 
ample teſtimony, that a large capital of 
public debts, ſo far from being a ſource . 
of power, is a heavy and oppreſſive bur- 
den to any nation. 

The two perennial fountains of opu- 
lence to a ſtate, are the income from 
land, and the income from the induſtry 
of the inhabitants. And, as it is a 
maxim by which the government has 
regulated its proceedings for above an 
hundred years paſt, that thoſe two in- 

comes, independent of the climate, are 
rendered more abundant by the lowneſs 
of the intereſt of money, I propoſe, in 
the preſent Eſſay, to point out a 


rendered the monopolizing folate abortive. The 
epithet fatal would have been extremely applicable 
to that ſcheme, if it had taken place; but ſince it has 
failed, it now deſerves the name of ug fortunate ; 
for, in conſequence of the general confuſion oc- 
caſioned by that ſyſtem, the government got rid 
of the long annuities at ſeven, eight, and nine per 
cent. and a door was opened for the reduction of 
intereſt, which has been the chief cauſe of the 
preſent proſperity of the nation. 


of 


| a 
moſt conſtitutional expedient for reduo- 
ing the rate of that intereſt both in Great 
Britain and. in Ireland. This nation has 
ſhot upwards, if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion, in proportion to the abate- 
ment of the intereſt of money; and if 
we deſire that it ſhould continue to ex- 
pand itſelf, and acquire a greater volume 
and ſtrength, we ought earneſtly to pro- 
mote a ſtill farther reduction of intereſt, 
which the preſent ſyſtem of money cir- 
culation happily not only renders practic- 
able, but moſt loudly calls for. The 
three efficient cauſes for lowering the in- 
tereſt of money in this kingdom have 
been, firſt, its natural abundance; ſe- 
condly, a direct act of parliament; or, 
thirdly, an operation of adminiſtration. 
Moſt happily thoſe three cauſes may now 
all concur in procuring the advantage to 
the ſtate of having the intereſt of money 
as low in Great Britain and Ireland as in 
Holland; and why it ſhould not even be 
lower with us, than with any. other na- 
tion, it may perhaps be difficult to aſ- 
ſign any true political reaſon, unleſs 


it 
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it be the Gy 1 our public | 
debts. ' TE 
Were no money current EG money of f 

gold and ſilver, the rate of intereſt 
would then abſolutely depend unitedly 
upon the abundance of thoſe metals and 
the demand for them, conſequently go- 
vernment could operate but very little in 
fixing that rate, unlefs it were the ſole 
Proprietor of a rich gold or ſilver mine 
that could amply ſupply the wants of 
every borrower. But for more than fifty 
years paſt, this very commercial nation 

has tranſacted all buſineſs in lending and 
borrowing, as well as in buying and ſell- 
Ing, by anew repreſentative of the me- 
dium of commerce, which is become 
much more abundant in circulation than 
gold or filver, and has multiplied money 
in a moſt amazing degree. Before the 
year 1650, artificial or nominal money 
was in this country a non-entity ; and 
till the middle of the reign of king Wil- 
liam, even merchants bills were not ne- 
gotiable. What an immenſe difference 
from that ſtraitneſs to the preſent laxity, 
when 


x ) 

; wha a bit of paper fraudulently iſſued 
by a rogue aſſumes a tranſient value equal 
to that of pure gold. The coiners of 
this artificial money in this iſland are in- 
numerable, and in Ireland they mono- 
polize the whole of the circulation. One 
may count in the city of London (exclu- 
ſive of the bank of England authoriſed by 
government) above thirty of thoſe paper 
mints. Every conſiderable commercial city 
has two or more of them; nay, within 
theſe few years, the paper coiners begin 
even to make their appearance in many 
inland towns of an inferior order. As 
the bills of theſe paper coiners, while 
they are kept up in circulation, have 
the ſame effect as real caſh, it may, there- 
fore, juſtly be concluded, that there is a 
very great abundance of money real and 
nominal at preſent in this Iſland, and 
alſo in the neighbouring Iſland, which, 
in this point, as in many others, has 
copied the example of her elder ſiſter. 
In king Charles the Second's time, when 
no bills of credit were in circulation, the 
amount of the national ſpecie was com- 


puted, 


— 
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puted, by the beſt political writers, but 


at eight or ten millions ſterling ; but, 
from the preſent overflow of paper, in- 
cluding all the branches of that kind of 
circulation, our currency at this period 


in real and nominal money has been 
reckoned above one hundred and twenty 
millions. Now, as our taxes and like- 


wiſe the prices of commodities and mar- 
ketable wares, are not above four times 


as great as they were in the reign of 


king Charles the Second, money muſt, 


therefore, be more than thrice as abun- 


dant now, relative to the prices of com- 


modities, as it was an hundred years ago; 


conſequently, inſtead of a fall in the rate 
of intereſt from ſix to four per cent. our 
preſent abundance of money gives reaſon 
to expect a fall to two per cent.* 


If 


* It may perhaps appear ſurpriſing, that I do 
not include in our preſent currency the capital of 
our national debt, which alone amounts to one 
hundred and twenty-ſix millions; and being 
every day transferable, is, therefore, reckoned by 

Mr. Pinto, Mr. Mortimer, and others, as fo much 
real 


n. 
If our parliament had been as atten- 
tive of late years to that object as it was 


In 


real caſh in circulation. This would make our 
preſent ſtock of money above two hundred and 
forty-fix millions, and ſeemingly ſtrengthen my 
argument ftill more; but it has no need of ſuch 
a weak auxiliary, I have ſaid that the capital of 
our natioual debt is in a very ſafe cheſt; but it 
muſt be remembered, that it is a cheſt with two 
locks, and that no man can draw his money from 
thence, without finding ſome other perſon ready 
to put in as much to replace it, or nearly as much. 
Therefore, the money in the ſtocks ever remains 
dead, or rather, in fa&, does not at all exiſt ; and 
whatever money ſeems to be drawn from thence 
is actually ſo much free money already exiſting in 
the nation, or ſent in from abroad, which, by the 
conſent of the proprietors, is locked up there, to 
ſet at liberty an equivalent ſum of ſtock, The 
money, therefore, that replaces the fund is to be 
counted the circulating money, and not the ſtock 
itſelf, Suppoſe the government had, in a public gra- 
nary, one hundred and twenty- ſix thouſand quarters 
of corn ; but that it was not lawful, nay, not even 
poſſible, to take one quarter from thence without 
ſubſtituting another quarter in its room, it is plain 
the corn in ſuch a granary would not augment 
the national ſtock of proviſion, and that a granary 
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in the laſt century, the legal rate of in- 


tereſt would certainly not have ſtood ſo 


quite empty, but /ai4 to contain as much corn, 
would juſt be as ſerviceable to the nation. The word 
money implies a medium of commerce ready upon 


all occaſions to be inſtantly paid away. Public 


ſtock, on the other hand, cannot be paid away 
inſtantaneouſly in commerce; for no perſon will 
accept of an hundred pounds worth of ſtock as pay- 
ment for an hundred pounds worth of goods; and 
the law has not made it pledgeable like the capitals of 
the banks of Venice and Amſterdam, Were a law 
enacted making money in the ſtocks pledgeable in 


any indefinite ſums above ten pounds, probably 


many gentlemen and merchants that now keep 
money in the hands of private bankers for the 
convenience of making payments, would place that 
money in the ſtocks for the ſame purpoſe, by which 
means they would gain at leaſt three per cent. And 
four or five additional clerks would ſuffice to 


tranſact thoſe transfers, which might be made 
without the intervention of any brokers, by 


draughts from the ſtock-holders in the following 
form, Place ſuch a ſum of my flock to the account of 
A. B. This great commercial city ſtill wants that 
convenience, enjoyed by other cities of much leſs 
conſideration; and ſuch a plan would probably 
bring to the public funds one or two millions of 
money, and keep the three per cents. above par. 


long 
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long at five per cent. In the year 1624, 


the rate of the intereſt of money was re- 
duced by act of parliament from ten to 
eight per cent. which had ſuch a won- 
derful good effect in promoting agricul- 
ture and manufactures, that, in the year 
1660, a farther reduction of intereſt took 
place, which was then fixed by act of 


brett at fix per cent. About fifty 


years afterwards, the act of queen Anne 
fixed it at five per cent. but for theſe 
ſixty years paſt, the parliament, rather 
impolitically, has abſtained from effect- 
ing any farther reduction of intereſt by a 
direct law, though, from the preceding 
paragraph it appears, that the relative 
abundance of money is much greater in 
the preſent period than in any of the for- 
mer. Mr. Pelham indeed, by a very im- 
portant operation of adminiſtration, may 
in ſome degree be ſaid to have reduced the 
rate of intereſt one per cent. more; but 
the very many mortgages in Great Bri- 
tain at five per cent. and in Ireland at 
ſix per cent. are proofs that the influ- 
ence of that operation is not ſufficiently 
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extended, though the voluntary acquieſ, 
cence of the public creditors in that rate 
would have afforded a juſt ground for the 
eſtabliſhment of a new legiſlative rate a 
few years after. This was the principle 
of the act of 1660, as plainly appears 
from the preamble of that act, which 
fays, ** Foraſmuch as the abatement of 
« intereſt from ten in the hundred in for- 
* mer times, hath been found by notable 
experience beneficial to the advance- 
« ment of trade, and improvement of 
* lands by good huſbandry, with many 
« other conſiderable advantages to this 
* nation, eſpecially in the reducing of it 
* to a nearer proportion with other 
« ſtates with whom we traffique. And 
whereas, in freſh memory the like fall 
e from eight to fix in the hundred by a 
4e late conſtant practice, hath found the 
like ſucceſs to the general contentment 
« of this nation, as is vifible by ſeveral 
improvements; and whereas, it is the 
endeavour of ſome at preſent to reduce 
it back again in practice to the allow- 
© ance of the ſtatute ſtill in force to eight 


* in 


1 


e in the hundred, to the great diſcou- 


“ ragement of ingenuity and induſtry in 
* the huſbandry, trade and commerce 
« of this nation, Be it therefore enact- 
'ﬆf ed, G. 

Not only the preſent e of 
money among ourſelves, but the rate of 
intereſt among our commercial neigh- 
bours, renders a further reduction of in- 


tereſt expedient in this Iſland and in Ire- 
land. For, not to mention the lowneſs 


of intereſt in Holland, we find that at 
Florence their three per cent. public 
debts are now above par. In the Auſtri- 
an hereditary dominions, and in France, 
above eight years ago the intereſt of 
money has been reduced to the vingt- 
cinguieme denier, or four per cent. and 1 
have been aſſured in France from very 
good authority, that many convents there 
can now borrow money at the quaran- 
tieme denier, or two and an half per 
cent. 

The preſent abundance of money, real 
and nominal in Great Britain and Ireland, 
is accompanied with ſo many diſadvan- 


tages, 
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do 
tages, that it would be impolitic to at- 
_ tempt greatly to diminiſh the quantity 
of it; for ,tho' we could raiſe the ſame 
taxes without the public debts as we do at 
_ preſent with them, as has been above re- 
marked; yet we certainly ſhauld find it 
impoſſible to raiſe thirteen millions in 
taxes annually, if our nominal or paper 
money were greatly diminiſhed, The 
quantity of paper money in circulation, 
therefore, is not ſo much the grievance, as 
its inſecurity; and the high intereſt demand- 
ed for the uſe of it by thoſe who. take upon 
them to be the iſſuers. © 
Theſe two laft are the great capital 
grievances, and a foundation may be 
laid for correcting them entirely in Ire- 
land, and partly in this Ifland, by eſta- 
bliſhing, this preſent winter, a national 
or parliamentary bank in Ireland, to be 
the chief, if not the ſole iſſuer of bills of 
credit, or circulating notes in that iſland, 
Our circulating money at preſent reſem- 
bles that heap of earth ſtrowed with 
corn, which was ſhewn by the governor 
of the city to his beſiegers, as a proof In 
is 
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(4) 
his having great ſtore of ith The 
maſs appeared prodigious, and happily _ 


| impoſed upon the beſiegers; but the 
trick cannot often be repeated; and had 


the enemy been tenacious, the unhappy 


garriſon would ſoon have experienced to 
their coſt the difference between a ſolid 
and a ſuperficial ſubſiſtence. We, in 
like manner, from the general inſecuri- 
ty of our nominal money, muſt in every 
time of diſtreſs run the riſk of having 
that reſource fail us when we moſt want 
its aid; therefore, in a time of tranquilli- 
ty, it ought to be our endeavour to give 
ſolidity to the ſuperficial maſs, by ſubſti- 
tuting a real for a ſham ſecurity. Such a 
reformation would, with the utmoſt pro- 
priety, take its riſe in Ireland, where the 
field is ſtill open for improvement, and 
no previous ſyſtem of a corporation- bank 
ſtands in the way of the conſtitutional 
eſtabliſhment of a national bank. It is a 

reformation, that if effected, would draw 
congratulations upon adminiſtration from 
every corner of both iſlands; for though 
the people have fill confuſed notions of *' 
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pily an univerſal opinion is now become 
prevalent, That. the monied intereſt is not 
yet ſufficiently controuled by law; and 


that if ſome check is not ſpeedily put 
upon the ifſuers of notes, the confuſion 


which they have lately occafioned will 


ſoon become general. I ſay, the terms 
public credit and private credit are till 
commonly confounded in the mouths, 
and I ſuſpect in the ideas of moſt people, 
though paper circulation is now univer- 


ſally approved of, and admired as a moſt 


happy expedient for promoting the inter- 


nal commerce of the ſtate; and when- 
ever the diſtinction between private and 
public credit ſhall come to be perceived, 
it will be altogether in favour of Public 
or Legiſlative credit. At preſent, if the 


inconſiderable bank of Air ſtops payment, 
it is called a ſhock to public credit; or, if 
the villanies of --—— occaſion his own, 


and one or two more bankruptcies, pub- 


lic credit is ſaid to have received a great 


blow, &c, &c. Such aſſertions, which 
are very far remote from truth, plainly 


ſhew 


(292): 
ew the confuſion in people's. minds. in 
regard to the terms public and private 
credit; but they, at the ſame time, de- 

monſtrate that the tranſactions of bank- 
ers, and the money they iſſue out upon 
the public are received with confidence 
by the people, from a notion that the 
circulation of ſuch artificial money leans 
not ſo much on private ſecurity, as on the 
ſecurity of thew/hole community, Could the 
people then ſee the ſecurity of the whole 
community ſolemnly .given by an act of 
parhament to bills of credit, to paſs as 
money, they would with confidence ac- 
cept of ſuch bank-notes i in preference to 
thoſe of private men; they would ſoon 
learn to diſtinguiſh clearly between public 
credit and private credit ; and this laſt, 
inſtead of embracing and monopolizing 
the whole circulation of the ſtate, as it 
does at preſent in Ireland, would be ob- 
liged to confine itſelf to its proper ſphere; 
I mean to the circulation of indorſed bills 
for real goods or merchandize between 
merchant and merchant. 
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Were the diſtinction between publie 


and private credit made by law in Ire- 


land, and a public office of circulation, 
acknowledging the whole legiſlature of 
that Iſland for its im ediate parent, eſta- 


| bliſhed at Dublin, ſuch an office would 
Poſſeſs the confidence of the people from 
its greater ſecurity, in preference to any 


private ſociety of bankers, or even to a 
banking corporation. The bank of 


England was incorporated by way of ex- 


pernment, in a nation that had not faith 
enough to lean directly upon govern- 


ment; in a nation. whoſe gentry, and 
whoſe merchants had no more expe- 


rience than children, in regard to the cur- 


rency of nominal money, and who were 


totally unacquainted with the diſtinction 


of a king's cheſt and a national cheſt ; a 
diſtinction which did not exiſt before the 
Revolution. Such a diſtinction at pre- 
ſent does not eſcape the comprehenſion 
of apprentice boys, and of country 


clowns; but the other diſtinction be- 
tween national credit, and the credit of 


private perſons, i in regard to the circula- 


tion 


( 27 ) 


tion of artificial money, 18 not yet clear- 
1y enough perceived by the people, of 


which the bankers have availed them- 
ſelves both in Great Britain and in Ire- 
land for many years back. So general 
has been the confidence in public faith 


for more than half a century paſt, that 


private bankers have procured a currency 
to their notes by nothing ſo much, as by 


the common, and I may almoſt fay uni- 
verſal opinion, that the public, or the 
whole community are intereſted in ſup- 
porting the credit of their nominal 
money; which is, therefore, ſaid to cir- 
culate upon public credit. The cur- 
rency of private notes is indeed ſo far a 
public credit, that the public are great 


ſufferers whenever that currency fails, 
but not in the ſenſe, hat tlie public are 
conjointly engaged to prevent a failure; or to 


render a failure next to impoſſible. Theſe 
two ſenſes of public credit, though in 


the nature of things extremely different, 
have been hitherto but too much con- 


founded, though it is only the laſt ſenſe 


that would be countenanced by the peo- 
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ple, were the diſtinction made palpablp 
to them by the operations of a national 
bank in Ireland. The people of Ireland, 
though, upon reflection, often conſcious 
of the weak ſecurity upon which their 
Private bank- notes circulate, t receive them, 
nevertheleſs, as having no other medium 
of commerce, and as acquieſcing i in the 
prevailing mode ; for no people are more 
good-naturedly inclined to do as their 
neighbours do, from a ſpirit of ſociabili- 
ty. In Great Britain likewiſe, private 
notes have paſſed, and are now paſſing, 
to an amazing amount, without much 
conſideration upon what ground their cre- 
dit ſtands. 5 

The whole of this paper money may 
be ſaid to have been iſſued by an uncon- 
ſtitutional ſufferance on the part of the 
legiſlature ; ; for the coinage, even of real 
money, is ſo cloſely annexed to the royal 
prerogative, that ſhould any perſons in 
Great Britain and Ireland, without the 
direct appointment of the king, coin 
gold or ſilver money even better than the 
preſent ſtandard, they Would neverthe- 


leſs 


(9) 
leſs be guilty of treaſon, though in reali- 
ty their money in circulation would be 
naturally worth what it repreſented. 
How much more illegally and unconſti- 
tutionally then do thoſe perſons act, who 
uſher into commerce a falſe medium of 
circulation, which is often of no value 
at all, and ſerves only to rob credulous 
people of their property. The fraudulent 
abuſes of this kind have of late been ſo 
very frequent in both Iflands, as to call 
aloud for the interpoſition of the legiſla- 
ture; and, asitis now univerſally allow- 
ed, that artificial or nominal money 
would be extremely beneficial to the na- 
tion, were its ſecurity rendered infalli- 
ble, adminiſtration will make a very 
conſiderable ſtep to that reformation, by 
eſtabliſhing a national bank in Ireland, 
for ifluing notes of currency | upon the 
credit of the Legiſlature of that Iſland. 
The chief thing to be regarded in the 
paper repreſentative of money is certain- 
ly the credit of the firſt iſſuer ; therefore, 
bills circulating upon the credit of the 
whole legiflature, or whole community, 

7 would 
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would be acknowledged to have the 
higheſt poſſible ſecurity ; and would, in 
fact, be upon a par with, the precious 
metals. The colony of Connecticut, in 
America, has long ago ſet a very pru- 
dent example to the mother- country, in 
enacting, THAT EVERY PRIVATE PER-= 
SGN THAT PROVINCE ISSUING BILLS OF 
CREDIT TO PASS AS MONEY, SHALL BE 
.PUNISHED AS A COUNTERFEITER, | 

Suppoſing, however, that it would not 
10 politic at preſent to proceed fo far in 
Great Britain and Ireland in the regula- 
tion of paper currency, as abſolutely to 
prohibit by law the circulation of private 
notes; yet it would certainly be expedi- 
ent to iſſue parliamentary notes, to cir- 
culate in competition with private notes, 
eſpecially as the ſtate would draw very 
conſiderable advantages from that circu- 
lation; and the people have had ſo much 
experience of the inſecurity of private 
credit, and of the ſtability of the credit 
of the public, that they would unani- 
mouſly concur in ſupporting the New 
a went. as the ſureſt means of 


quiet- 


(IT: I 
quicting their alarms in regard tò the 
value of the paper - repreſentative of 
money, ſo uſeful in commerce. The 
wanton and: ſcandalous abuſes of private 
_ eredit both in Great Britain and in Ire- 
land, have made fo deep an impreſſion 
upon the minds of the people, that they 
ſeem to wiſh for an immfurance-office againſt 
the future hazard of ſuch calamities ; 
and the inhabitants of Ireland would im- 
mediately diſcover ſuch an mmſurance=office 
in their national bank. 

A national bank iſſuing notes of cur- 
rency would not only give infallible ſe- 
curity to thoſe notes, but would reduce 
the intereſt of money in Ireland to one 
half the preſent rate, by being the gene- 
ral lender wherever good ſecurity could 
be produced. The paper- coiners, con- 
fidering how eafily they come by their 
money, are rather too ſelfiſh in ſetting 
an exorbitant value upon it to the bor- 
rower; but after the eſtabliſhment of the 
national bank, as they would: no longer 
be the only lenders, and would have a 

com PR more powerful than all of them 


together, | 
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together, they would be obliged to cofi⸗ 
form to the new rate of intereſt ſet by 
their competitor, or drop entirely their 


commerce; either of which alternatives 


would be beneficial to the ſtate. I have 
already remarked, that the preſent a- 
bundance of nominal money in Great 
Britain, were the iſſuing of it not mo- 


nopolized by intereſted men, would give 
us juſt reaſon to expect, that the rate of 
intereſt ſhould be at two per cent. 


I ſhall here confine myſelf to the cir- 
culation of Ireland, which in nominal 
and real money, is computed by ſome at 


three millions ſterling, and by others 
at four. The real money is hardly 
reckoned to exceed 600,000 I. or 


700,000 1. ſterling, and the reſt cir- 
culates on the credit of private bankers at 
Dublin and Cork ; and, perhaps, of one or 
two bankers in ſome other city of the Iſland. 
It will be in vain to attempt to verify to 
the utmoſt exactneſs either the ſum total of 
the money of Ireland, or the juſt propor- 


tion between the real and nominal money 
in that kingdom. But every one acquainted 


with 


4 
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with Ireland will not heſitate in declar- 
ing, that the nominal money bears a 
great proportion to the real money, fo 
as to appear in common tranſactions 
twenty for one. I have been affured, 
that in a fair at Limerick, a perſon 
had ſeen a payment made of one thou- 
ſand pounds, in which were only ten 
pounds of real money, which makes 
the proportion of the nominal to the 
real money as an hundred to one. But 
ſuppoſing it to be only as ſeven or eight 
to one, the iſſuers, to whom it coſts 
very little, could well afford to lend it 
at a lower intereſt. As the national 
bank in Ireland would not diminiſh the 
preſent quantity of circulating money ; 
but, on the contrary, would augment it, 
which, at this very moment is ſo much 
wanted, and ſo much deſired in that 
Iſland; it would, therefore, by that 
very augmented abundance contribute 
to lower the rate of intereſt. But it 
would contribute much more to the 
ſame end, by becoming the general 
lender, and offering money at three per 
i cent. 


— 
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cent. Borrowers that could afford good 
ſecurity, having an offer of money at 
three per cent. would certainly not ſeek 
for a loan at an higher intereſt; and as 
nine tenths of the landed gentlemen 
and merchants that borrow money can 
produce good ſecurity, the rate of in- 
tereſt ſet by the national bank would 
ſoon become the general rate without any 
direct act of parliament. The national 
bank of Ireland, therefore, would ope- 
rate what it is ſo much the intereſt of 
the landed gentleman, of the merchant, 
of the manufacturer, and of the ſtateſ- 
man to ſee take effect. Would the land- 
ed gentlemen of Ireland wiſh to ſee the 
value of their property augmented near- 
ly one third, that is, the value of their 
lands to riſe ten or twelve years pur- 


= chaſe, they might be ſure of ſuch an 


effect flowing from a national bank lend- 
ing money at three per cent. Would 
the manufacturer or merchant undertake 
any enterprize at the riſk of burdening 
Himſelf with the payment of 1001. an- 
nually, he can juſt effect double when 


the 
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the intereſt of money is at three per 
cent. as when it is at ſix per cent. And 
this example explains the reaſon why the 
diminution of intereſt has ſuch a power- 
ful effe in forwarding the proſperity of 
a ſtate; for a fall of intereſt from ſix to 
three per cent. is not a fall of three in 


— 


an hundred, or one thirty-third part, 


but is in effect a fall of fifty in an hun- 
dred, or a fall of one half; and it is in 
politics, as in mechanics, the diminiſh- 
ing the reſiſtance one half, has the ſame 
effect as the doubling the power; there- 
fore, the lowering the intereſt of money 
ought to be the greateſt with not only of 
the gentleman and merchant, but like- 
wiſe of the ſtateſman. 

| Before ſpecity more particularly the 
advantages accruing to Great Britain and 
Ireland, from the eſtabliſhment of a na- 
tional bank in Ireland, I ſhall propoſe 
the outlines of the bank itſelf. Let the 
parliament of Ireland, this preſent winter, 


make an act for circulating upon parlia- 


mentary ſecurity one million ſterling in 
+ bills of credit, appointing a public of- 
Ea | fice 
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ſice in Dublin, near the Caſtle, for the 


prompt payment of all thoſe bills, or 
bank- notes. This million in notes, ſup- 


poſing none of the preſent private notes 


to be ſuppreſſed, or called in, would aug- 
ment the circulation of Ireland about 
doo, ooo l. for about 200,000 l. in caſh 
muſt be withdrawn from the preſent 
circulation as a depoſit at the bank to 


anſwer all demands; and ſuch an aug- 


mentation of money will, I believe, be 


readily allowed to be at preſent neceſſary 
in Ireland. In the eſtabliſhment of the 


New bank, let every thing feemingly 


coercive be avoided; and, therefore, the 


Private notes may be ſuffered to be in 
concurrence with the national notes, as 


long as they can obtain any credit. In 


ſucceſſive years, as the private notes loſe 
their eſtimation, and fink out of circula- 


tion, the capital of the national bank 


may be augmented by ſubſequent acts of 


parliament, till the currency wanted in 


the nation be properly ſupplied, of 


which the legiſlature would certainly be 
as ſufficient Jude as any private 


bankers 


5 


bankers can be. Let the act for the new 
bank, nominate ten. or more commiſ- 
ſioners, to be reſident in Dublin, to have 
the immediate ſuperintendance of the 
iſſuing and circulation of the notes; and 
let every bank- note be ſigned by five or 
more of thoſe commiſſioners. The fol- 
| lowing form, or ſome other nearly ſimi- 
lar, may ſerve for the tenor of the notes: 
« We the underſigned commiſſioners of 
the national bank of Ireland, eſtabliſhed 
by act of parliament, do promiſe to 
pay upon demand, to A, B. or the 
| bearer, the ſum of ————, being 
thereunto empowered by the parliament 
aforeſaid.” Let a regiſter of the iſſuing 
and returning of every note be kept by 
the ſaid commiſſioners; and let it be de- 
clared felony for any commiſſioners who 
ſhall iſſue out any note or notes for a 
greater ſum than the ſum authoriſed by 
parliament, unleſs for the ſame value 
in coin of gold or filver depoſited and re- 
maining in the bank. Let the commiſ- 
ſioners of the bank be empowered to 
lend money at three per cent. per annum, 


upon 


e 
upon good and ſufficient real ſecurity; 
and let the bank be declared the prefer- 
able creditor, in caſe of the ſale of effects 
and poſſeſſions of any perſon debtor to it, 
and who may, at the ſame time, be 
debtor to others. Let a complete ba- 
lance of the books of the bank be ſub- 
mitted at a fixed period every year, or 
every two years, to the inſpection of a 
committee of the houſe of commons, 
&c. &c. &c. It may ſuffice at preſent 
to have given the general heads of the 
act for the formation of a national bank 
in Ireland, as it is not ſo much the ob- 
ject of this Eſſay to particularize every 
regulation neceſſary for that eſtabliſh- 
ment, as to demonſtrate the expediency 
and 3 of it to Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

I fay, I urge the eſtabliſhment of a na- 
tional bank in Ireland, from the double 
motive of the benefits ariſing from it di- 
rectly to Ireland, and of the advantages 
that would conſequentially flow from it 
to Great Britain; and, with the conſfi- 
deration of ſome few of theſe I ſhall 
con- 
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conclude this Eſſay. Have the people 
of Ireland borrowed money from abroad, 
the national bank. will ſoon enable them 
to return all thoſe capitals, which are 
now a national drain, on account of the 
intereſt that annually goes out of the 
kingdom for them. Should ſeveral fo- 
reigners arrive in Ireland, bringing with 

them Soo, ooo l. in caſh, and offer to 
lend that money upon good ſecurity at 
three, or at two per cent. ſuch acircum- 
ſtance, it will be allowed, would be rar” - 
the advantage of Ireland; but a national 
bank would produce very near the ſame 
advantage to the kingdom, for every 
million of notes it would ifſue, ſhould it 
iſſue to the amount of four or five mil- 

lions. Let us ſuppoſe the Dublin bank 
| the inſtrument of circulating only three 
millions of nominal money, upon a 
hoard of Goo, ooo J. in real caſh, there 
would ariſe from this an annual A... | 
of the intereſt of 2,400,0001. which, at 
three per cent. is 72, oop l. To this ſum 
may be added 30,0001. more, ariſing 
from the ens diſcounting of mercantile 
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bills; wet from its tranſmitting of bills 
to Great Britain in a direct correſpond- 
ence with the bank of England. Thoſe 
that vaunt the prodigious profits accru- 
ing to Great Britain from Bengal within 
theſe ten years paſt, tell us that the mo- 
ney tranſmitted home by bills, when 
Joined to the annual inveſtments pur- 
chaſed for the company by the revenues 
of thoſe eaſtern provinces, may amount 
to about ten millions ſterling. But, I 
think, it would not be difficult to prove, 

- that within the ſame ſpace of time, de- 
ſpiſed and neglected Ireland has contri- 
buted as much as Bengal to the opulence 
of Great Britain. The tranſmitting of the 
various bills of exchange between Ireland 
and Great Britain, is taxed above 60,0001. 
by the money- dealers in both kingdoms ; 
when, if there were a national bank eſta- 
bliſhed at Dublin, it could negociate all 
thoſe bills with the bank of England at 
half the expence. Thus the two banks 
might be gainers 30,0001. the public 
would be better accommodated, and 
twenty or five and twenty idle bankers 
would 
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Ca 
| would be induced. to. quit their Pert 
employments, and turn merchants or 


manufacturers, to the benefit of the ate. 
Though the Eaſt Indians, i in Bengal, are 


kept in chains by their ſhrofs, or money 


exchangers, yet it is full time for the 
enlightened people of Great Britain and 


Ireland to ſcorn the taxation of ſuch 
unneceſſary agents, who, without pro- 
| ducing one manufacture or mercantile 


commodity, do in many caſes clog the 
internal circulation of the ſtate with a tax 


of three, four, and five per cent. From 
the two articles above mentioned, the 
annual profits of the national bank would 


amount to above 100, ooo l. but what- 


ever thoſe profits may be, they ought to 
be accounted for to the legiſlature an- 


nually, or every two years; and after 
paying the expence of management, 
there would probably remain a ſum for 


public ſervices, equal to the amount of 
the hearth-money, which diſpiriting and 
oppreſſive tax ought then to be ſuppreſſedꝰ. 


Should the two banks, inſtead of diſcount« | 
_ each others bills, reciprocally ſupport the 
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4 But ſhould the pecuniary profits of 
the new bank barely 'defray the expence 


of management, the advantages ariſing 
from it to the ſtate would nevertheleſs- 


be extremely great. 1. As the rate of 
the intereſt of money regulates the mar- 
ket-price of lands, the diminiſhing that 


rate two or three per cent. by means of 

the new bank, would, as I have obſerv- 
ed, raiſe the ſaleable value of land ten or 

twelve years purchaſe. Now, the loweſt 


of theſe proportions would, upon a rent- 


credit of each other's notes in circulation, the 


notes of BOTH BANKS might have equal currency 


in Bo rH IsLANDsS; which, I think, would only 
contribute to ſpread the influence of each bank; 


and the profits of diſcounting, which they would 


thereby loſe, would be made up to them by the 
augmented circulation of their paper. For an ex- 
ample of this circulation, I need only refer to = 


company of bankers in London, who give bills 


payable all over Europe ſeven days after ſight. 
Should the two banks, however, not find their pro- 


fit in this reciprocal circulation, they might again 


have recourſe to the practice of diſcounting, 


which they could do upon terms eafier by fifty per 


cent, han hitherto has been done. 


roll 
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roll of two millions and a half, be an aug- 
mentation of value upon the whole, of 
twenty-five millions. So much would 
the value of the lands of Ireland aſſured- 
ly riſe by this new eſtabliſhment. The 
landed gentlemen by this new bank 
would not only ſee themſelves freed 
from the chains of the monied men; but 
would have the ſatisfaction to find the 
value of their property augmented near- 
ly one third, 2. It is the rate of the 
intereſt of money likewiſe by which the 
merchant regulates his profits ; therefore, 
ſhould the new bank be the inſtrument 
of lowering that rate but two per cent. 
the merchants of Ireland would either 
gain,two per cent. more upon their foreign 
commerce, or could afford to ſell their 
merchandize abroad for two per cent. leſs 
gain, either of which would be benefi- 
cial to the ſtate, promote. its commerce, | 
and the proſperity of its merchants. To 
thoſe two capital advantages, flowing 
from the propoſed eſtabliſhment, may 
be added others of no ſmall conſequence. 
3+ It would change the preſent national 
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debt of Ireland from five to three per 


cent. which would be an annual ſaving 


to the public of about 20,0001. 4. Sup: 
| poſing the private mortgages upon land 
in Ireland to be one million of pounds, 


thoſe may be all cleared off at their pre- 
ſent rate of fix per cent. and contracted 
with the bank at three per cent. which 
would be an annual ſaving to the landed 
intereſt of 39,0001. 5. As the catho- 
lics in Ireland are denied the privilege 
of purchaſing lands in that Iſland ; and, 
it is ſuſpected, that many of the monie ed 

papiſts, either ſend their caſh into foreign 


countries, or purchaſe lands in thoſe 


countries where they go and reſide, the 
eftabliſhment of a national bank i in Dub- 
lin might perhaps induce thoſe papiſts | 
to place their money in that bank, in- 
ſtead of ſending it abroad, or emigrating 
from their native country, which would 


be giving a pledge of their fidelity, with- 


out much increaſing their influence. 
6. This new bank would likewiſe be a 
ſafe depoſit for the ſmall ſavings of pri- 
yate families, many of whom within 

| | theſe 


. 


| theſe ten or twelve years, have ſuffered 


yery conſiderably by the fraudulent 


bankruptcies of private bankers to whom 


they had truſted their caſh. Several 


other advantages to Ireland that cannot 
now be foreſeen, may be expected to 
flow from a national bank at Dublin; 


but the above ſpecified are ſo very con- 
ſiderable and important, as to make the 


landed gentlemen and merchants in Ire- 
land earneſtly wiſh to ſee ſuch a ſecurity 


for paper currency eſtabliſhed among 
them without delay, and to act conjoint- 


ly for extending its influence. 


Let us now conſider the benefits that 

would conſequentially flow from that 
eſtabliſhment to Great Britain. The Cot- 
poration-bank in Great Britain, com- 
monly called the bank of England, if 
narrowly examined, will be found to be 
a mere private company, acting from 
very limited ſelfiſh views, when there is 
a much wider field of action lying open 
before them, which the government 
qught to encourage them to occupy. 


The Iriſh bankers, monopolize the 


money 
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6 
money circulation all over Ireland; while, 


on the other hand, the influence of the 


bank of England is not enough extended 
in Great Britain. Nine or ten years ex- 
perience of the eaſy and ſucceſsful opera- 
tions of the parliament bank in Ireland, 


would give new ideas to the Engliſh di- 


rectors in regard to money circulation, 
and would enable them in their next 
contract with the government, to form 


ſuch regulations as would render that 


company more profitable, not only to the 
proprietors, but to the ſtate. Could the 
bank of England by an extenſion and 
improvement of her management be 
enabled to increaſe her annual dividend 
two or three per cent. ſhe could when 
her charter expires, well afford to pay a 
much more conſiderable fam to govern- 
ment for a renewal of it than ſhe has 

ever yet done. This tranſaction, which 
will arrive ten or eleven years hence, 
cannot be called remote in a political | 
view; and the eſtabliſhment I now pro- 
poſe of a national bank in Ireland, will 
greatly facilitate the future negociation 


of 
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of the Britiſh miniſter with the bank 1 
England. Before the expiration of the 


charter of the bank of England, the 8 
Iriſh bank ought to have acquired a kind 


of maturity, and the correſpondence be- 
tween the two banks ought to have be- 
come a kind of habitude or routine, 
which would inſpire ſuch confidence in- 


to the directors of the bank of England, 
as would make them chearfully comply 


with the terms propoſed to them by ad- 
miniſtration. But to promote the fu- 
ture negociation with the bank of Eng- 
land for the advantage of government, I 
fay, that it is extremely neceſſary that 

paper circulation, and the traffic in pri- 

vate notes, ſhould previouſly undergo 

ſome parliamentary regulation, or at leaſt 
ſome political reformation. The eſta- 
bliſhwent of a national bank in Ireland 
will afford a moſt favourable oppor- 


tunity for this. It will yield us a moſt 


ſtriking example at our doors of the uti- 
lity of ſuppreſſing, or at leaſt of diſ- 


couraging, private coiners; for an appeal 


to 


1 4s * 
to dhe happy ſucceſs of the bank in fre- 


land, would prove to the moſt diſtruſt= 
ful among us, the great difference of 
"ſecurity between public and private cre- 


dit, and make them in time wiſh to 
have in Great' Britain a paper-currency 
upon a more ſolid ſecurity than that of 
private companies. 

The abuſes ariſing from the private 
coinage. of paper are becoming every 
day more glaring and more ruinous; yet 
all at once to uſe authoritative means 
for reſtraining that coinage, however 
legal, might perhaps be thought a vio- 


lent expedient, endangering the tran- 


quillity of the public. But the eſta- 
bliſhment now propoſed of a national 


bank in Ireland, would introduce a pro- ; 


per reformation in the coinage and cir- 
culation of nominal money in that 
Iſland, by no other motive or induce- 


ment whatever but sUPERIOR CONFI- 


DENCE, Which would ſoon extend itſelf 


to Great Britain, 
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_-*" Ts. very conſiderable a of 
intereſt in Ireland effected by its na- 
tional bank, would be the cauſe of effect- 
ing a farther reduction of intereſt in 
Great Britain; and, by the new treaty 
with the bank of England, would enable 
adminiſtration to put the whole of the 
public debts at two and an half, or two 
per cent. intereſt, which would be an 
annual ſaving for the uſe of the ſinking 
fund, in the firſt caſe of 600,000 l. and, 

in the ſecond, of 1,200,0001. The two 
banks, I mean the incorporated bank of 
England, and the national bank of Ire- 
land, in conſequence of their correſpond- 
ence with each other, would in proceſs 
of time bring private banks into diſcre- 
dit; and the innumerable ſmall currents 
of profit of thoſe private coiners, being 
diverted into the ſtream of the profits of 
the two banks countenanced by law, go- 
vernment would draw much more ad- 
vantage from a paper currency than it 
draws at preſent from that ſource, while 
the people, at the ſame time, would be 
.H gainers 
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(3 
gainers in having the nominal money put, 
in point of value and ſecurity, upon a par 
with money of gold or filver. The 
diſtinction between public credit and 
private credit being once properly and 
definitively made, the advantages of the 


former over the latter would be fo evi- 


dent to perſons of the meaneſt capacity, 
that they would no more truſt the latter, 


than they would truſt a rotten plank in 


paſſing a river, when they had the con- 


venience of a ſolid ſtone bridge. 


To conclude; the eſtabliſhment I have 
propoſed in this preſent Eſſay, compre- 
hends thiee great objects, the furniſhing 
money to borrowers upon more reaſon- 
able terms; the raiſing the grand pledge 
of land in Ireland one fourth, or one 
third more; and the aſſuring to the 


whole community the never failing value 
of the {mall diminutive pledges that are 


daily paſſing from hand to hand; all of 
which would contribute greatly to ad- 
vance the opulence, and conſequently 


the power of the ſtate. As the ſubject I 
have 


C-$+-1 


have treated of is extremely intricate, I 
hope for indulgence, in caſe ſome part 
of my reaſoning ſhould not have that 
convincing evidence, which I have. moſt 
ſtudiouſly endeavoured to throw upon all 
of it. Every thing tending to illuſtrate 
the nature of the circulation of the blood 
is yet far from being analyzed; neverthe- 
leſs, all the world are now convinced, 
that life depends upon that circulation; 
and that it is much better for the body 
to have the veins filled with blood than 
with water. 
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